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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the function of role models in young, 
religious women's construction of religious identity, exploring the meaning 
and relevance of religious role modeling to teenagers 1 and their teachers in a 
Jerusalem girls' high school. Students and teachers completed interviews. 
Students were asked whether girls in religious high schools perceived their 
teachers as models for life or sources of information; whether they sought 
role models and where they found them; whether teacher gender affected their 
ability to perceive them as role models; and how they perceived teachers as 
religious figures and the impact of gender on doing so. Teachers were asked 
whether they were conscious of their function as religious models; how they 
presented themselves as religious models; types of religious models they 
presented; whether they perceived their students as searching for religious 
models; and whether their efforts at modeling were successful. Students had a 
self-expressed need for religious direction as the product of an educational 
system that did not hide complexity. Students and teachers alike probed the 
implications of exposing students to multiple voices of authority and 
stressed a need to balance students' long-range educational goals and 
immediate conflicts and concerns. The school had a dearth of role models and 
a confusing overabundance of religious figure's whose messages often 
conflicted. (Contains 21 references.) (SM) 
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En-gendered Identities: 

Accounting for Gender in Religious Educational Role Modeling 

by Rachel Furst 



Rachel Furst, a Bruria Scholar at Midreshet Lindenbaum, works on the F riedberg 
Genizah Project at the National Library and is pursuing an MA/PhD in Medieval 
Jewish History at the Hebrew University. 

Project Description 

In the field of general education, research suggests that female teachers are often the 
most effective mentors for their female students. How does this phenomenon 
translate to religious education in a community that promotes distinct gender roles in 
ritual and spiritual life? Would the ideal girls’ high school employ an exclusively 
female limmudei kodesh faculty? In order to explore this question, it is necessary to 
define the function of role modeling in education. Of what relevance is a teacher’s 
character, worldview, lifestyle, gender, etc. to her effectiveness as an educator? This 
question is sharpened in the realm of religious education. Assuming that we expect 
religious studies teachers to impart religious values in addition to (and perhaps 
umelated to) the material they were hired to teach, how, in practice, do we anticipate 
that they will fulfill this mission? Most importantly, what part do role models play in 
adolescents’ construction of religious identity? This project explores the theoretical 
underpinnings of these and related issues and presents a case study of the Pelech 
School in Jerusalem for purposes of analysis. 

Abstract 

The goal of this project is to highlight the function of role models or mentors 
in young, religious women’s construction of religious identity. Are high school 
students looking for models of the religious personalities they aspire to become? 
What sort of guidance and/or models are they seeking? Where are they looking for 
these models, and where are they finding them? Are these models significant to their 
religious development, and, if so, how? The study presented herein is an attempt to 
identify and explore the meaning and relevance of religious role modeling to teenage 
students and their teachers in a Jerusalem-based high school for girls. 

The project itself is divided into three parts: (1) a theoretical section, which 
reviews the related literature in the field of general education and explores the 
function of role modeling in religious education; (2) a presentation of the author’s 
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own research, i.e., a case study built upon interviews with students and teachers at the 
Pelech School, along with an analysis of some themes that emerged; and (3) a 
prescriptive section, in which the author provides recommendations on the basis of 
the Pelech model. 

The goal of this project is to provide an in-depth and (hopefully) insightful 
analysis of an educational issue of contemporary relevance. It is the author’s 
acknowledged belief, from the outset, that role models are critical to religious 
development and that the availability and accessibility of religious models 
significantly impacts the formation of students’ religious personalities. 

The Pelech School was a natural choice of subject for a study on gender and 
religious education. Pelech is a unique institution in many ways, and most 
significantly for the project in question, it is a school that is aware of both the 
educational importance of role modeling and the impact of gender on identity 
formation. This awareness does not make Pelech a typical religious, girls’ high 
school, but it does make it a fruitful and thought-provoking case study. The author 
hopes that although it may not be statistically representative, either of the Orthodox 
world or even of Pelech itself, this case study will at least raise relevant questions and 
serve as a catalyst for further research. Using the portraiture method developed by 
Sarah Lawrence Lightfoot, the author presents her research in this section as a 
narrative “portrait” that provides a particular g limpse into the educational world of 
students and teachers at one high school. 

The purpose of interviews with students was to find out whether students are 
conscious and desirous of the function that role models play in their construction of 
religious identity and whether that function is being fulfilled by their teachers. The 
questions posed in the student interviews aimed to glean a sense of: (1) do girls in 
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religious high schools perceive their teachers as models for life or as sources of 
information; (2) are they looking for role models at all, and if so, where are they are 
finding those models; (3) does the gender of their teachers affect students’ ability to 
perceive them as role models; and (4) do they perceive their teachers as religious 
figures, and does gender impact their ability to do so? 

In interviewing teachers, the goal was: (1) to determine whether teachers are 
conscious of their function as religious models; (2) to find out how teachers present 
themselves as religious models (through conversations with students, bringing 
students to their homes, etc.); (3) to record the types of religious models that teachers 
are presenting; (4) to ascertain whether these teachers perceive their students as 
searching for religious models; and (5) to pinpoint how teachers determine whether 
their efforts at religious modeling are successful, and whether students are receptive, 
satisfied, and so forth. 

These questions could easily be asked of male educators teaching male 
students (and perhaps should be), but since the focus of the current study was 
relationships b etween female educators and their female students, the author asked 
interviewees to be conscious of the gender factor and to give expression to their 
sensitivities as female teachers in particular. Do female teachers perceive themselves 
as filling a modeling function (for their female students) that their male colleagues 
cannot? How do they define that function, and how do they respond to that need? Do 
they sense that their students are sensitive to gender issues as well? 

The overarching theme that emerged from all of the conversations was 
students’ self-expressed need for religious direction as the products of an educational 
system that does not hide complexity. Students and teachers alike probed the 
implications of exposing students to multiple voices of authority and stressed a need 
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for balance between long-range educational goals and addressing students’ immediate 
conflicts and concerns. Pelech emerged as school that has, rather than a dearth of role 
models, a confusing overabundance of religious figures whose broadcasted messages 
often conflict. 

In the prescriptive part of the essay, the author recommends ways in which the 
structure of girls’ high schools might be adjusted to place greater emphasis on 
religious modeling and to achieve greater measures of success. 
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Foreword 



“Describe the person who has had the most significant impact on your 
religious development,” the application instructed. A senior in high school, I had 
written personal statements and college essays on everything from the thrills of 
scholastic journalism to Dr. Seuss. But this one posed a problem. Though I craved a 
spiritual mentor, there was no one person whom I could cite as my religious role 
model. 

Throughout high school, I had bemoaned the lack of a religious personality in 
my life. Observing the special relationship my male classmates had with their gemara 
teacher, who lived in the neighborhood and held weekly Shabbat - afternoon gatherings 
in his home, along with Friday night tisches and personal schmoozes, I lobbied the 
school administration for a parallel experience for the female members of our class. 
But when the few male teachers that the school proposed failed to generate an 
enthusiastic following among the high school girls, I concluded that the issue was one 
of gender. If only we had charismatic, female, Torah teachers, I lamented. 

The school did respond to some degree and, in the years following my 
graduation, hired a handful of additional women to teach limmudei kodesh; but I never 
found t he r ole m odel I was s eeking. In t he e nd, I w rote m y essay on the b iblical 
Devorah Ha-Neviah, the female, religious personality I wished I could have known. 

My ATED project this year has been a highly personal endeavor, inspired and 
fueled by an ongoing, individual quest for religious role models. As my peers and I 
make educational and professional decisions that will affect the direction and focus of 
our own careers as educators, I wanted to find out how important religious role 
modeling was to contemporary adolescent girls. Do current high school students feel 
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the same need for mentoring that I did? Do they experience the same lack of 
available candidates? 

In fact, the outer trappings of students’ high school experiences at the school I 
chose to study — the Pelech School in Jerualem — appeared to be very different than 
the high school experience I had, specifically with regard to religious role modeling. 
At Pelech, there is no dearth of female, religious personalities to serve as role models. 
The selection is not only abundant, it is fairly varied, within the range of the Israeli, 
Modem Orthodox, religious consensus. Nonetheless, in listening to Pelech students 
and alumnae, I found that they too grappled with a perceived lack of guidance. 
Although their confusion stemmed from over-stimulation and not from the absence of 
inspirational figures, and although they were far more aware of the conflict between 
autonomy and authority than I was during adolescence, their search for religious 
direction sounded remarkably similar to my own. This project, then, only confirmed 
my prior beliefs in the critical function that role models play in adolescent girls’ 
development and construction of religious identity. 

When I chose the topic for my ATID project this year, I didn’t think that it 
was related, in any way, to the project that I worked on during my first year as an 
ATID fellow which examined the possibility of integrating traditional, yeshivah - style 
learning with an academic approach to religious studies. However, as I sat down to 
write up the results of this study and reflected a bit on my last two years in ATID, it 
occurred to me that there was, in fact, an important connection. The two projects I 
had undertaken were devoted to the two cornerstones of religious experience. Last 
year, I addressed the effect of textual learning on religious development and the 
“relevance” of Torah. This year, I explored how religious development and the 
“relevance” of Torah are affected by the human encounter. 
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Introduction 



The goal of this project is to highlight the function of role models or mentors 
in young, religious women’s construction of religious identity. Are high school 
students looking for models of the religious personalities they aspire to become? 
What sort of guidance and/or models are they seeking? Where are they looking for 
these models, and where are they finding them? Are these models significant to their 
religious development, and, if so, how? The study presented herein is an attempt to 
identify and explore the meaning and relevance of religious role modeling to teenage 
students and their teachers in a Jerusalem-based high school for girls. 

In the field of general education, research suggests that female teachers are 
often the most effective mentors for their female students. How does this 
phenomenon translate to religious education in a community that promotes distinct 
gender roles in ritual and spiritual life? Would the ideal girls’ high school employ an 
exclusively female limmudei kodesh faculty (in line with the typical boys’ high 
school, in which the religious studies faculty is exclusively male)? 1 Currently, such a 
model has not been adopted by Modem Orthodox girls’ high schools — but that reality 
may be linked to a temporary problem of implementation. Were sufficient numbers 
of well-trained, qualified female teachers of gemara , halakhah, and TaNaKH to 
become available, such that teacher quality was an issue entirely unrelated to gender, 
would we want our ideal girls’ high school to replace its male faculty members with 
women? 

In order to explore these questions, it was necessary for me to define the 

function of role modeling in education. Of what relevance is a teacher’s character, 

worldview, lifestyle, gender, and so forth to her effectiveness as an educator? This 

1 Religious boys’ high schools cite a variety of reasons for limiting their religious studies faculty to 
men, including issues of modesty and teacher availability (for subjects such as Talmud), in addition to 
role modeling. Gender questions regarding boys’ education are worthy of an entirely separate study. 



question i s s harpened i n t he r ealm o f r eligious education. D o we expect r eligious 
studies teachers to impart religious values in addition to (and perhaps unrelated to) the 
material they were hired to teach, and, if so, how do we anticipate that they will fulfill 
this mission? Teachers and administrators are often hired on the basis of their person 
(character, education, worldview, lifestyle), independent of their skills as teachers and 
administrators, because they conform to a model that the school wishes to promote to 
its student body. How effective is this type of “modeling” education? 

The definition of “role model” that I will employ throughout this essay is 
threefold: (1) an educator who is identified as being a model for life, rather than (or, 
in addition to) as a conveyor of information; (2) a personality in whom the other can 
perceive herself, both at present and in the future; (3) an exemplar of the type of the 
life the other wants, or hopes, to lead. 

Does the gender of the teacher affect her ability to function as a role model of 
this sort for her students? My hypothesis is, yes. A male teacher/role model may be 
astoundingly successful at presenting his female students with a model of character, 
worldview, and lifestyle that they will be inspired to emulate; however, when it comes 
to implementation, they will find that they cannot replicate the “ideal” religious 
personality with which they were presented, by the very fact of their gender. A male 
gemara teacher may inspire his female student to pursue her own advanced learning; 
but the educational frameworks and master teachers that were available to him will 
not be available to her. A male halakhah teacher may motivate his female student to 
pursue a life committed to meaningful halakhic observance; but the mitzvot that are 
central to his definition of ritual observance will not be applicable to her. Therefore, 
an additional question that needs to be addressed is: what religious model are we 
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promoting for our female students? How central are gender and gender roles to their 
religious education? 

Background 

Most of the educational studies that informed and directed my own research 
focus on relationships between mentors and proteges and the way that gender (of 
mentor and protege) can play a role in that type of relationship. Mentor-protege 
studies are not a perfect match for my topic, teachers and role modeling, because: (1) 
they tend to focus on students at the university level and/or entry-level professionals 
as opposed to adolescents; and (2) they focus on a relationship that is pre-defined and 
self-conscious as opposed to one that may or may not develop as a side-effect of 
prolonged exposure in a different context (the classroom). Nonetheless, some of these 
studies were helpful in framing my own questions and hypotheses. 

Mentoring is generally defined as “a powerful emotional interaction between 
an older and younger person, a relationship in which the older member is trusted, 
loving, and experienced in the guidance of the younger.” Additionally, mentoring has 
been described as “synthesizing] characteristics of the parent-child relationship and 
peer support without being either.” 2 However, it is also acknowledged that mentoring 
means different things in different contexts (for example, academic vs. business) and 
that studies have often failed to define their subject in precise terms. 3 

In their discussion of gender and mentoring in academic settings, Olson and 
Ashton-Jones (1992) focus on the significance of mentoring for women in academia 
in light of the traditionally patriarchal, female-exclusive structure of the academy. 



2 Sharan Merriam, “Mentors and Proteges: A Critical Review of the Literature,” Adult Education 
Quarterly 33/3 (Spring 1983): 162. 

3 Merriam, 169. With regard to the field of education, she notes: “In education, a mentor is friend, 
guide, counselor, but above all, a teacher. As yet, studies from educational settings reveal no clear 
notion of how a mentor is different from an influential teacher, and, if they can be differentiated, how 
pervasive mentoring actually is in this setting.” 
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They point out that mentoring itself has been traditionally conceived as a male-male 
relationship: in the mythic mentoring relationship portrayed by Homer, Mentor, a 
man, is charged with responsibility for Telemachus, Odysseus’ male progeny. Olson 
and Aston-Jones note that women are often at a disadvantage in finding appropriate 
mentors, as many male professors hesitate to take on female protegees and potential 
female mentors are only beginning to enter the upper echelons of the academy. In 
addition, aspiring academic women are perceived as “doubly deviant,” which 
increases the significance of mentoring. 4 Relating this discussion to teachers and role 
modeling raises a number of questions. Does our religious tradition provide any 
models for female rebbe-talmid relationships? If so, does that have any practical 
implication? Are women who go into hinukh or advanced learning affected by the 
number of available female mentors? Do women feel “doubly-devianf ’ in the Jewish 
religion? If so, how does this affect their relationships with teachers and/or role 
models? 

Campbell and Campbell (1997) conclude that gender may have one effect on 
mentor-protege relationships in the realm of attitudes and preferences and a different 
effect in the realm of objective and behavioral measures. That is, proteges reflecting 
on the success of their mentor relationships express greater satisfaction when the 
mentor is of their same gender, but do not necessarily demonstrate greater success by 
objective standards (test scores, dropout rate, salary attained, rate of promotion). 5 
Translating this finding into my study on teacher role-modeling and gender, the 
question that it raises is: even if female teachers form stronger personal bonds with 



4 Gary A. Olson and Evelyn Ashton-Jones, “ Doing Gender: (En)gendering Academic Mentoring,” 
Journal of Education 174/3 (1992): 119. Aspiring academic women are double deviants in that “being 
bom female in a patriarchal society already makes her a deviant, but ‘aspiring to the attributes and 
privileges of the dominant class,’ in this case the male-inscribed university, makes her doubly so.” 

5 Toni A. Campbell and David E. Campbell, “Evaluation of Mentoring Experiences,” Research in 
Higher Education 38/6 (December 1997): 740. 
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their female students, does that relationship/role modeling positively affect behavioral 
practice, i.e. kiyyum mitzvot, continued learning, and so forth? Is the formation of a 
relationship with a religious role model in itself a “practical” goal? 

In her studies of Religious-Zionist adolescent girls in Israel (conducted in a 
specific ulpanah in the late 1980s), Tamar Rapoport addresses a number of questions 
relevant to my study, namely, what are the significant factors in these girls 1 ’ 
construction of religious identity? Rapoport does not focus on role-modeling in her 
first two studies, although she does mention it as an element in the school’s program 
to shape students’ religious identities. 6 She cites “fleeting” mentoring, by which she 
means interaction with visiting lecturers and limited exposure to dynamic 
personalities, as an experience that is not significant in and of itself, but does function 
as a trigger for religious fortification. The students in her study related to mentors 
primarily in this manner. In her third study, Rapoport deconstructs one particular 
course in the religious curriculum of an ulpanah to determine its function in the 
construction of students’ religious identities. In this study, she does focus on the 
function of the teacher as religious model, specifically how the teacher presents 
herself as a religious model in the context of a particular course, in method as well as 
in content. 7 These studies were helpful in that they dealt with the same population as 
my study, and analyzed the phenomena unique to this population in sociological 
terms. 



6 Tamar Rapoport, et al, “Religious Socialization and Female Subjectivity: Religious-Zionist 
Adolescent Girls in Israel,” Sociology of Education 68/1 (January 1995): 48-61 and Tamar Rapoport 
and Yoni Garb, “The Experience of Religious Fortification: The Coming of Age of Religious-Zionist 
Young Women,” Gender and Education 10/1 (March 1998): 5-20. 

7 Tamar Rapoport, “The Pedagogical Construction of the Traditional Woman in the Modem Era: An 
Ethnographic Study of a ‘Holiness Class’” [Hebrew], Megamot 39/4 (1999): 492-517. 
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